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The Shape of Things 


THE BALKAN WITCH'S BREW THREATENS TO 
boil over at any moment, but frantic Axis efforts to 
damp down the fire may for a time keep the pot at a 
simmer. It seems clear that neither Rome nor Berlin 
had advance notice of the Russian ultimatum to Rumania, 
and their surprise resulted in mixed signals. Thus the 
German legation in Bucharest blamed the Soviet move 
on British intrigue and assured Rumania of Germany's 
help in recovering the lost territories as soon as the 
war in the west was ended. Official quarters in Berlin, 
on the other hand, sought to give the impression that 
Russia’s action was taken with the full consent of the 
Axis. The occupation of Bessarabia is likely to deprive 
Germany of deliveries of grain and oil-seeds from the 
one region in Southeast Europe where a good harvest 
is expected. Further it gives Russia control of the mouth 
of the Danube, even though early reports that Stalin 
had demanded a naval base at Constanza are not yet 
confirmed. The inclusion of Bukovina in the- ultimatum 
brings to the Soviets a province which has never been 
Russian and was included in the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to which Hitler considers himself heir. Its popu- 
lation is mainly Ukrainian, and Hungarian Ruthenia is 
now the only section of the Ukraine outside Russian con- 
trol. Moscow's next move may be to acquire this prov- 
ince, making sure that no Ukrainian territory is left to 
Germany as a future base of operations. 


ss 


THE NAZI ATTACK ON BRITAIN MAY BEGIN 
any day. Russia’s march into the lands which Germany 
regards as peculiarly its Lebensraum provides an addi- 
tional reason for haste. But the risks of an attempt at 
invasion are very formidable so long as the Royal Air 
Force is unconquered. Every night now German bombers 
are ranging far and wide over Britain seeking to smash 
airfields, factories, and docks. But Britain is replying in 
kind and is hitting hard at German oil reserves. Both 
sides report great success for their own planes and 
negligible damage by those of the enemy. But it is 


noteworthy that British reports of attack on German 
objectives are far more detailed and circumstantial than 
Nazi reports of raids over Britain. In Africa and the 
Mediterranean Britain also seems to be holding its own 
although it refuses credit for the death of Italo Balbo, 
whose fate seems comparable to that of General von 


Fritsch. Meanwhile the mysterious peace rumors, for 


| 
which both London and Berlin deny all responsibility, 
appear to have been squelched. Mr. Chamberlain, still 
under attack as the arch-apostle of appeasement, has 
broadcast to the world his determination to stand with 


Churchill in resisting the Nazis to the end. And, indeed, 


it is difficult to see any basis of negotiation between a 
Hitler more convinced than ever of his world conquer 
ing destiny and a Britain still buttressed with power- 


ful resources and in no mood to acknowledge defeat. 


» 

HOPE THAT FRENCH RESISTANCE WOULD BE 
carried on in the colonies appears to have vanished, and 
the final disposition of the French navy remains a mys- 
tery. The armistice terms imposed by Italy were con- 
ceived with a cleverly calculated moderation. Had Musso 
lini demanded military occupation of territories on which 
no Italian soldier had been able to set foot, it is improb- 
able that the colonial commanders would have tamely 
submitted. But only in the case of Djibouti is there to 
be any immediate surrender of French possessions. Else- 
where France will remain in nominal control at least, 
and disbandment of armies will be limited by the reten- 
tion of forces sufficient to maintain internal order. This 
may prove quite a task, for the French collapse is likely 
to stir up the native nationalists both in Syria and North 
Africa. Events in France itself, occupied and unoccupied, 
are largely hidden behind a thick curtain drawn by the 
censors. There are reports of frightful distress, and in 
Paris one-third of the remaining population is said to be 
unemployed and without resources. There are rumors 
of movements by fascist groups, and Laval has indicated 
that a government on authoritarian lines will soon be 
inaugurated. But it will take more than synthetic fascism, 
secking to salvage what it can for the “two hundred,” 
to put France back on its feet. 
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HEINZ POL'S GRUESOME STORY—WE USE THE 
word advisedly—of the forces inside France which 
joined with the mechanized armies of Hitler to crush the 
Third Republic is not simply a post-mortem on the be- 
trayal of a great country; it constitutes a terrible warning 
to the narrowing group of nations not yet overrun by 
fascism. The men who betrayed France did not bear 
foreign names. On the contrary it was the “best people” 
of France who out of ineptitude or plain sabotage helped 
to deliver the country to its enemies. Mr. Pol, who is a 
responsible journalist, does not minimize the external 
factors which led to the fall of France; but there is little 
question that that fall could not have been accomplished 
so easily without help from within. France, like every 
other country, had its hysteria about fifth columns of 
foreign origin; but one of the functions of that hysteria, 
wherever it prevails, is to provide a smoke screen for the 
real traitors, the men high in the ranks of industry and 
government who are themselves fascists in everything 
but their public speeches. 


va 


THREE UNITED STATES CRUISERS ARE NOW 
pursuing “good-will” missions in South America, but 
if we are to combat the influence of high-riding European 
dictators, we shall have to contribute something more 
solid than good-will to the pan-American balance sheet. 
South of the Rio Grande swarms of Nazi agents are seek- 
ing to cash in on German victories, and they are subsidiz- 
ing newspapers and radio stations on a lavish scale. Since 
the victory over France they have begun to make propo- 
sals for gigantic barter deals, confidently offering delivery 
for early fall. There may be, of course, an element of 
bluff in such offers, which serve to “prove” the over- 
whelming confidence of the Nazis. But in any case South 
America, cut off from almost all its European markets, 
is approaching a trade crisis and is in a mood to listen 
to even specious suggestions of relief. The newly ar- 
ranged Import-Export Bank $20,000,000 credit to 
Argentina is a counter-move in the right direction, but 
there is urgent need for a really comprehensive plan to 
promote closer economic relations among the American 
states. Otherwise we had better be prepared for a scram- 
ble to get on the dictators’ bandwagon. The recent 
specch of President Vargas, despite subsequent denials, 
was a significant straw in the wind. Another is the deci- 
sion of the Uruguayan government to drop its inquiry 
into Nazi activities, which had uncovered evidence of 
extensive conspiracy. Following threats that Germany 
would break off relations, ten Nazi leaders have been 
released. Another reason prompting this step, it is re- 
ported, was pressure from a neighboring state, which 
has hinted that Uruguay should avoid getting into a 
situation where it might have to ask armed assistance 
from the United States 
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LARGER PROFITS FOR ITS “PATRIOTISM” ARE 


being demanded by business, with the support of army 
and navy authorities. It is significant that Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Johnson expressed opposition to the 7 per 
cent profit limit written into the navy shipbuilding bil! 
by Senator Walsh. Both army and navy men appeared 
against the limitation proposal, which has now been 
applied to planes as well as ships. The revelation that 
the navy had prepared a billion dollars’ worth of cost- 
plus-10-per-cent contracts on the old scandalous World 
War basis helped Senator Walsh win his fight for profit 
limitation, Actually the limit is 8 per cent on contracts 
arrived at by competitive bidding, 7 per cent on nego 
tiated contracts. The profit is figured on cost, not on 
invested capital. The Wall Street Journal grieves that 
under the new law airplane manufacturers “will do well 
to net 5 per cent on their government contracts.” But 
its own survey shows that a net of 5 per cent would have 
yielded airplane companies as high as 20 per cent on 
invested capital. We cannot believe these profits are so 
meager as to undermine the loyalty of our poor shi 

builders and plane manufacturers. To counterbalance 
passage of the profit limit we have the defeat of the 
Connally amendment to the tax bill that was designed 
to “take the profits out of war’’ and of the excess-profits 
tax sponsored by La Follette, which would have taken 
40 per cent of all profits above 20 per cent on invested 
capital. 


+ 


HENRY FORD HAS MADE HIMSELF A HERO 
to Nazi sympathizers in his own country and no doubt 
further ingratiated himself with the Fuhrer by his re- 
fusal to manufacture Rolls-Royce airplane engines for 
the British government. He says he will make planes for 
the defense of the United States only. We could take 
Ford’s “pacifism” and “patriotism” more seriously if he 
were not the holder of a decoration from the Nazis and 
had not in the past demonstrated his sympathy with 
many of their views. It is easy to understand Ford's 
friendly feelings toward the Third Reich and his un- 
willingness to help the British people fight for their 
homes and lives against Nazi aggression. He has always 
run his factories after the fashion of a totalitarian dicta- 
tor; he has had his own plug-uglies to keep “order,” his 
own corps of spies to watch workers. There is no free- 
dom of speech behind the Ford gates in Dearborn and 
little in their vicinity. At the same time Ford is ap- 
parently trying to dictate to the American government 
how to run its defense program. The plans for the Rolls- 
Royce motor are British-owned and have been lent 
to our government without fee. Nine thousand were to 
have been manufactured, six for the British, three for 
us. Splitting up the order would increase their cost to 
both countries. 
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THE OLD LESSON THAT LOYALTY IS NOT 


to be exacted by force, persecution, or discrimination has 
been forgotten in the purge now under way of all Com- 
munists, Bundists, and members of native fascist and 
terrorist organizations from the WPA rolls. The door is 
opened to snooping, spying, and spite work, and most 
persons who come under the ban are probably commit- 
ting perjury to save their jobs. In New York City, where 
85,000 workers signed affidavits disavowing any con- 
nection with subversive groups, only ten have been 
dropped so far, nine for refusing to fill out affidavits, 
one for admitting membership in the Communist Party. 
So far no one has admitted being a Nazi. A fifty-seven- 
year-old stenographer, Mrs. Charlotte I. Long, may pro- 
vide the test case which the Workers’ Alliance will take 
to the courts. In our present mood of xenophobia, the 
fact that Mrs. Long is Kansas-born, is eligible for mem- 
bership in the D. A. R., and claims descent from seven- 
teenth-century immigrants to this country will probably 
be helpful. Mrs. Long told newspapermen that she is 
“an American who hates fascism with all [her} heart 
and soul” but who thinks it un-American to ask WPA 
workers for their political affiliation and therefore re- 
fuses to sign the affidavit. We believe the law an uncon- 
stitutional discrimination unlikely to survive appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Willkie Challenge 


WO men were nominated for President by the 
patina convention in Philadelphia, both of 
them Democrats. In picking Wendell L. Willkie as its 
candidate, the convention virtually guaranteed the re- 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third term. 
No other Democrat can hope to win the election. The 
high-pressure publicity campaign put on for Willkie 
and the sums no doubt spent behind the scenes to win 
him the nomination would not have been effective 
if utility men were still synonymous with Insull, as in the 
thirties. In Willkie the Republicans have a candidate 
who comes close to matching Mr. Roosevelt in personal 
affability and vigor. In a real sense Willkie was drafted. 
The party bosses did not want him and Wall Street did, 
but he was picked despite his connections rather than 
because of them. Before Willkie’s genuine appeal 
Hoover's attempt to do a Bryan with synthetic epigrams 
turned out to be a forlorn performance. If John L. 
Lewis, as has been suggested by his friends, was engaged 
in a sinister attempt to trap the Republican Party into 
insuring its defeat by renominating Hoover, the plot 
failed. The party picked its best possible candidate, and 
the Democrats will have to do the same to beat him. 

In one respect we take satisfaction in the nomination 
of Willkie. His position in favor of aid to Britain in its 
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desperate struggle against Nazi aggression means na- 
tional unity on foreign policy in a time of crisis for the 
Willkic 


is for all measures short of 


Western civilization of which we are a part 
like the President himself, 


war, and that issue—so important to our national d 


fense—will not figure in the campaign. There will 


, 
ns on detens no 


recriminations and counter-recriminati 


doubt, but the two major parties will be demonstrating 


their willingness, in Landon’s phrase, to end politics at 
the water's edge. This will be bad news in Berlin, { 
news in London. On the question of f | 

Republican platform faces sixt in 
effort to pick up the votes of both the tsolationtst { 


those who would extend aid to Britain. But the candid 
is more Important than the platt rm, and Waillki 
already made his position clear. Mr. Roosevelt's offer 


foreign policy ts in line with 


to confer with him on 
Hoover's offer to confer with Roosevelt in 1932. We 
hope that Willkie, unlike Roosevelt, will accept the in- 


vitation. Too much is at stake to give even the appear: 
ance of disunity on the question of all aid “short of 
war. 

On domestic issues the cleavage between Roosevelt 


and Willkie is a fundamental one, though the former 
has been striving recently to placate the right and the 
latter to reassure the left. On domestic issues the R 

publican platform is part pure Throttlebottom—"'the 
Republican Party has always protected the American 


worker’: 


; “a prosperous and stable agriculture is the 
foundation of our economic structur part the most 
ludicrous straddle. It pledges a square deal to the Negro 
but skirts no closer to the anti-lynching issue than to 
condemn “mob violence.” It will protect labor's right 
to organize but thinks the Wagner Act ought to be 
amended to provide “orderliness” in collective bargain- 
ing. It indorses “the principle” of the Truth-in-Securities 
Act but thinks it possible to “keep the securities market 
clean without paralyzing it.” It is still for a high tariff 
but a high tariff for everybody, “for agriculture, labor, 
and industry.” (The Hawley-Smoot tariff was put over 
as an aid to agriculture.) It favors regulation of stock 
exchanges but is also for their “self-control.” It wants 
old-age pensions put on a pay-as-you-go basis and relief 
returned to local control. The platform indicates that 
the Republicans as a whole have learned nothing. They 
did not renominate Hoover, but they wrote a Hoover 
platform. 

The choice between Willkie and Roosevelt is a choice 
between two methods of national defense. Both will 
build bigger navies and armics, but only Roosevelt prom- 
ises continuation of a task even more important to our 
defense—the task of building a juster and more secure 
social order. The stability of our democratic society ulti- 
mately depends, not on paying high profits to munitions 
makers and giving free rein to the “enterprise” of the 
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bankers behind Willkie, but of building an America in 
which every man can have a home and a job. In the long 





run only that kind of America can be defended, because 
only that kind of America will be immune to the treach- 
ery and the dry rot and the dissatisfaction that have 
proved Hitler's most effective allies abroad. That kind 
of America will not be built by Commonwealth and 
Southern or by the House of Morgan, its bankers. Only a 
continuation of the New Deal can make it a possibility, 
and only Mr. Roosevelt can carry on the New Deal. 


Crisis in the Far East 


T A time when public attention is distracted by 
political conventions and the disintegration of 
Europe, the United States is confronted with the most 
severe challenge of a century to its interests in the Far 
East. Japan's proclamation of hegemony in Eastern Asia 
has been cleverly disguised by its spokesmen as a 
“Monroe Doctrine for Asia.’” But unlike the American 
Monroe Doctrine, it has nothing to do with the pro- 
tection of existing states or the preservation of the 
status quo. It is a program of stark aggression, a pro- 
gram for the destruction of all but Japanese sovereignty 
throughout the vast area of Eastern Asia and the South 
Seas. 

The change is not, of course, to be brought about 
overnight. Nine years of intermittent conflict have left 
China far from conquered. Presumably the campaign 
against Chungking will be moderated in order that the 
Japanese may take advantage of the unprecedented op- 
portunity to push what has always been their main drive 
—against Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
Indo-China is in danger of being snuffed out at almost 
any moment. Its ports are already blockaded by the 
Japanese navy; the Japanese army is massed along its 
borders. And it is clear that Japan does not intend to 
stop at Indo-China. Pressure is being brought on Britain 
to stop shipments to China over the Burma road. If 
Britain gave in to this demand as well, China would be 
completely cut off from supplies and could be quickly 
defeated. This would free a million and a half Japanese 
soldiers for further conquests. British rejection of the 
Japanese demand would doubtless, unless the United 
States took a hand, be followed by an attack on Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. The Dutch East Indies with their 
rich resources of oil, rubber, tin, nickel, and sugar are 
in equal peril. 

It is easy to say, as the Republicans seem to have 
said at Philadelphia 
reference to the Far East in their platform—that what 


judging by the omission of any 


happens to the French, British, and Dutch possessions 
in the Pacific is no concern of the United States. In just 
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such manner the British Tories convinced themselves 
that the fate of Spain and Czechoslovakia was no concern 
of theirs. But what is happening in the Far East is just 
as ominous for us as are the disasters in Europe. The 
threat to our security from the East is perhaps even more 
imminent. Japan's conquest of the Allies’ possessions 
would leave our outposts—the Philippines, Guam, and 
Midway Island—at its mercy. Moreover, American in- 
dustry is virtually dependent on rubber, tin, and fiber 
imports from the East Indies, the Straits Settlements, 
and the Philippines. And we shall hardly escape paying 
the price if the Japanese brand of fascism becomes domi- 
nant throughout Asia. 

If Japan is to be stopped, the initiative must come from 
the United States. France and the Netherlands are pros- 
trate. Britain is ready to give up unless assured of some 
backing by the United States. Some groups in Wash- 
ington are said to favor appeasement of Japan so as to 
free our hands to aid Britain against Germany. Yet under 
existing conditions the greatest aid we can render is in 
the East. There was a time when Japan could have been 
stopped by economic pressure without the risk of war. 
That time has passed. But even today the risks of action 
are far less than those of inaction. Japan has been seri- 
ously weakened by three years of continuous warfare. 
It has in recent months been studiously careful to avoid 
giving direct offense to the United States. The threat of 
an embargo, which the President may now impose by 
executive action, might still dissuade Japan. The return 
of the fleet to Hawaii is a welcome sign of firmness. Fail- 
ure to act may mean not only defeat for China, and for 
us the ultimate loss of essential supplies, but that we 
shall eventually clash with an immensely strengthened, 
insatiable military power. 


These Are Our Allies 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


EFUGEES. The mounting flood, sweeping across 

Europe, now has reached the sea. Multiplying as 
they moved, the enemies and victims of fascism, the 
enlightened, free, and humane elements of a whole 
continent, are, almost literally, gathered at the ocean’s 
edge in the few remaining uncaptured ports of France 
or, even worse, in closed detention camps, waiting for 
rescue or destruction. 

Where can they go? Obviously, the New World is 
their only hope. On this continent and in South America 
great spaces and great resources wait to be used. The 
Americas together should offer sanctuary to every human 
being suffering under fascist or Communist rule. An 
agreement to this end should be proposed at the pan- 
American conference at Havana this month; its details 
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should be worked out and the organs of control set up. 
Private funds for the transportation and resettling of 
refugees should be augmented by government subsidies. 
The United States should set a generous example by 
combining the quotas for several years so that immediate 
haven can be granted to a fair proportion of the refugees. 

It may be necessary to change our whole conception 
of immigration. After emergency measures have been 
taken, Congress should reconsider the basis of admission 
to the United States. At present persons secking entry 
are required to prove their positive value as immigrants, 
but this is a temporary provision. If Hitler's new Europe 
becomes an established reality, it may be necessary to 
refuse entrance to all persons who cannot show that 
they are exiles or refugees. We cannot afford in days to 
come to harbor fascists or the satisfied subjects of fas- 
cism, but our own liberties will be fortified if we wel- 
come Europe’s democratic outcasts. 

What We Must Do Now. But that is for the future. 
Today the problem is one of rescue. If Western Europe 
had been shattered by earthquake, our government would 
rush help to the victims, saving first of all those in 
greatest peril. Western Europe has suffered a catastrophe 
more devastating than any act of God—a catastrophe 
which has trapped thousands of victims. Those who still 
live must be saved. Only the United States government 
has the power to do it. 

Those must be helped first who are closest to capture 
and would suffer the worst fate if they fell into the hands 
of their enemies. They are the marked men, the anti- 
fascist leaders. They are Germans, Austrians, Czechs, 
Poles, Italians, Spaniards, and political refugees from 
the newly conquered territories of the west. A few thou- 
sand can be found and identified. They are known to 
committees and to fellow-refugees in this country. 

No quota changes are necessary to save them. The 
Administration could do two things immediately. First, 
it could order our consulates in France to offer sanctuary 
to specified individuals. This is an old custom honored 
in all other wars. Second, it could offer such persons 
transit visas for the United States. It could even admit 
them temporarily, as an emergency act, without visas. 
Third, it could charter ships flying neutral flags to bring 
them safely out of Europe. 

To select those to be saved first will be a delicate task 
but not an impossible one. Each national group and many 
tclief organizations can provide lists of the most obvi- 

usly imperiled anti-fascists. Many such lists have al- 
ready been thrust into the hands of State Department 
officials. To facilitate the task of selection, the depart- 
ment might ask the help of a few representative Amer- 
ican citizens already close to the problem but free from 
factional or racial commitments. They could examine the 
suggestions of interested groups and seck the advice of 


national leaders, and could make clear-cut representa- 


tions to the Administration. 

I can only urge that, by this method or another, ett 
tive steps be taken immediately. ih 
day or tomorrow; if it is delayed longer, it will not necd 
to be done at all. 
and File. The followers, the anonymous 


The Rank al 
is a task for the 


thousands, must be saved too. But that 
day after tomorrow. France has agrced by the terms ot 
the armistice with Hitler to “hand over all German sub- 
jects indicated by the German government.” But at 
worst it will take a little time for the mass of refugees 
to be spotted and delivered to their fate. In that time, 
the American nations, if they act promptly, could prepare 
a plan and offer it to both France and Germany. Hitler 
wants the open enemies of his rule; presumably he will 
let the rank and file escape if they are able. 

Our Opportunity, Out of this vast continental migra- 
tion one great good can come if we are willing to sce it. 
The United States and the other Americas can gain as 
citizens the best democrats of Europe, men and women 
who value freedom above every other good, who risked 
death and suffered exile rather than give it up. We can 
use such citizens, Their experience will help to shatter 
our complacency and stiffen our own resistance to the 
terror that drove them from their homes. Only anti- 
fascists can fight fascism. 
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Philadel phia, June 28 
ENDELL WILLKIE’S call to glory was the 
\ ‘ / natural climax of a convention that has made 
the G. O. P. the Grand Old Paradox. Here 
were the bosses of the party of McKinley and Harding 
and Coolidge, of Hanna and Penrose and Vare, of Mor- 
gan and du Pont and the Liberty League, fiercely con- 
spiring to head off the candidacy of 
“Wall Street’s man’’—and failing in the 
face of a genuinely popular revolt. Here 
was a convention that made the Repub- 
lican the peace party and elected its 
most interventionist candidate; a con- 
vention that censured Roosevelt for 
being too outspoken in his condemna- 
tion of the dictators and rebuked him 
for being the American Chamberlain; a 
convention that indorsed the New 
Deal's major tenets and demanded the 
death of the New Deal lest the country 
perish. 

Some of the anomalies that have 
made Philadelphia a place of wonder 
this past week are more artificial than 
real. The Taft people's references to Willkie as a public- 
utilities man, for example, may be set down as a classic 
instance of the pot calling the pot a pot. But for the 
most part the contradictions are genuine. With the ex- 
ception of a few smart governors like Stassen and Bald- 
win who climbed on the Willkie bandwagon early in the 
day, and perhaps John Hamilton himself, who main- 
tained at least a neutral position, most of the party 
machinery worked day and night against Willkie. A 
Congressional cabal arrived at the scene on the first day 
and warned that it would go badly with local candidates 
if the ticket was headed by Willkie. Senator McNary, 
who ironically has been made Willkie’s running-mate, 
handed out the opinion that “the West, which the Re- 
publican Party must carry, will go against us if Mr. 
Willkie heads the ticket.” Others threatened that they 
would not be candidates for lesser office if Willkie won. 
Likewise, it was all too true that Willkie had the bless- 
ing of the Street. Thomas Lamont was reliably said to 
have flitted in and out of the city like a shadow, and 
the Whitneys were in evidence and eager for a Willkie 
victory, as were lesser lights from the southern tip of 
Manhattan. 

Behind the contradictions and discrepancies of the 


Grand Old Paradox 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 








Wendell Willkie 
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convention ran two fairly clear threads. First was the 
crying need for a personality to compensate for lack of 
a program. The fact is that the Republicans look with 
favor on whole sections of the current Roosevelt pro 
gram—national defense, economic coordination of thc 
Western Hemisphere, curbing the fifth column—and 
are compelled out of political expediency to indors< 
much that they don’t relish. They arc 
thus left in the position of having to 
make artificial distinctions and to resort 
to negative appeals: Of course we want 
collective bargaining, but the Wagner 
Act “has made impossible the normal! 
friendly relations between employer 
and employees.’’ Of course we're for 
national defense, but we can’t leave it 
to the starry-eyed New Dealers. Of 
course we believe in government re- 
sponsibility for relief to the unem 
ployed, but there’s too much graft and 
incompetence in the present Adminis- 
tration, and so on. 

This poverty of difference between 
the two party programs is too much th 
tradition in American politics, however, to have bee: 
solely responsible for the convention's strange gyrations 
More fundamental were the war and the headlong swec; 
of the Nazis. Philadelphia sand proved too shallow t: 
hide the war from the eyes of the most confirmed ostrich 
William Allen White polled the delegates to discover 
that a good 70 per cent favored giving aid to the Allies 
and the delegates I spoke to without exception favored 
some measure of help. Almost all of them were careful to 
stipulate that they didn’t want to see this country drawn 
in, but a few from the South were ready to go to any 
necessary length, and one roundly cursed the resolutions 
committee for emerging with a national-defense plank 
that was scarcely legible through the footprints of the 
weasel. 

It was this issue of the war and the instinctive con- 
viction of the delegates that they couldn't beat Roosevelt 
with nobody that hurled the party machine on the rocks 
and proved the undoing of the orthodox candidates. In 
their talks with the press, Dewey, Vandenberg, and Taft 
showed scarcely a trace of the past few months’ history, 
no sign that they understood that continental Europe was 
now a solid bloc, economically and philosophically hos- 
tile to the United States. Dewey talked of uniting the 
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Western Hemisphere economically—and perhaps politi- 
cally—but insisted that we couldn’t take cotton and wool 
that would compete with our domestic product. Vanden- 
berg admitted vaguely that aiding Britain might be re- 
garded as a defense measure but called it a ‘secondary 
consideration.” He thought it should be limited to speed- 
ing up American production and letting Britain buy its 
share. Hoover knew what was going on, but his thoughts 
were all on coming to terms with Hitler (‘there must be 
an end to provocative speech by our officials . . . the day 
will come when we might be of service to humanity in 
dealing with these same men’’) and was apparently 
scared away from developing this theme more fully by 
an advance news story which tagged him with the deadly 
word “appeaser.”” Even Willkie became coy when the 
subject arose, but he had come to the convention already 
clearly spotted as an interventionist. 

From the first it was clear that Dewey, Taft, and Van- 
denberg had communicated to the delegates an impres- 
sion of inadequacy. Dewey's first-ballot lead was taken 
for granted, but no one I talked to seemed to believe he 
really had a chance, and several Willkie enthusiasts went 
to the length of declaring their intention to bolt the 
party if he were nominated. Taft enjoyed considerable 
respect, but opposing delegates usually took the view 
that he was too mild for the times, that the dictators 


were hardly likely to listen seriously to the Casper 
Milquetoast from Cincinnati. 

With convention sentiment as marked as it was, why 
did the G. O. P. bosses allow themselves to be caught out 
on a limb? They were blinded, I believe, by their in- 
tense hostility to Willkie and by a mistaken confidence in 
their ability to stop him. They never forgot that he was 
not a “‘real Republican.”’ Brilliant, unstable, independent, 
an outsider whose disposal of patronage might prove a 
constant worry to the veteran hangers-on, Wendell 
Willkie had all the sins in the politician's Bible. Up 
the very end the leaders hoped to save the day by the 
time-worn methods of the horse-trader. They were 
caught off guard by the swiftness of the Willkie drive, 
and before they could catch their breath they had noth- 
ing left to trade. This was particularly true of Penn- 
sylvania’s Boss Pew, who held that state’s fat block of 
votes pinned down to James through five ballots al 
though the Willkie tide had set in strongly in the third. 
On the last ballot the Pennsylvanians still voted for 
James on the roll call and asked permission to change 
only when Willkie was within a few votes of election. 
Had Pew made a deal with Taft on the fifth or even the 
sixth roll call, the results might have been different. As 
it was, he can take no credit for the Willkie victory, and 
like many another Republican boss may go into eclipse. 


Who betrayed France? 


BY HEINZ 


HE collapse of France was due to four causes, 
all of them 
deep-rooted pacifism, ignorance regarding Hitler 
and the Nazi mentality, a complete lack of organiza- 


internal—treachery and_ sabotage, 


tional ability. The treachery and sabotage, which were 
chiefly responsible for the breakdown, were the work 
in the first place of the political circles of the right, 
aided and abetted by certain groups among the high 
military and civil officials. Pacifism was strong among 
the millions who inclined toward socialism as well as in 
almost the entire middle class and prevented the people 
from grasping the dangers inherent in French foreign 
policy and the special nature of the struggle against 
Hitlerism. This failure to understand the danger and this 
unquenchable yearning for peace were utilized both by the 
pro-Hitler right and by the Communists, who during 
the war engaged in anti-war rather than in pro-Commu- 
nist propaganda. The lack of any capacity for organiza- 
tion, to which many of the mistakes in strategy and in 
the mobilization of industry can be attributed, is deeply 
rooted in the peculiar character of the French. Regard- 
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less of class or political conviction, the Frenchman loves 
to improvise his undertakings and abominates all forms 
of organization. But let the facts speak for themselves 
In 1932 a commercial treaty based upon the exchange 
of ore from French Lorraine for German coal was con- 
cluded between Germany and France. In the beginning 
the ore deliveries were limited to a bare 100,000 tons a 
month. In 1934, however, they rose to 400,000 tons a 
month, obviously to meet the needs of Germany's re- 
armament. On the French side the Comité des Forges 
stood behind this agreement, and Francois-Poncet, a 
member of its board of directors and French ambassador 
in Berlin, paved the way for the negotiations; the chief 
German representatives were Schacht and Stinnes. 
When Hitler in the spring of 1936 occupied the 
Rhineland, the ore shipments from France were halted, 
and the first Popular Front Cabinet of Léon Blum, who 
then came into power, decided to cancel the agreement 
or at least to modify it considerably. As soon as this 
intention became known, the French industrialists, led 


by M. de Wendell, interceded with the government and 
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declared that they would have to throw on the street 
50,000 workers unless the ore shipments were imme- 
diately resumed. In addition they stated that they would 
accept the government's social legislation only if they 
were given a free hand in the export trade. Under this 
pressure Blum yielded. Indeed, when Schacht came to 
Paris and requested that the agreement be expanded, 
Blum was ready to do so. Beginning with the summer 
of 1936, 600,000 tons of ore were shipped to Germany 
monthly, and in the first part of 1937 the deliveries at 
times reached 800,000 tons a month. 

The shipments were again halted during the crisis 
of 1938, but Ribbentrop, who visited Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1938, succeeded in obtaining their resumption in 
even greater volume. Germany “met France halfway” 
in that Ribbentrop promised to send German freight 
cars to France to transport the ore at German expense. 
Even at that time Franco-German holding companies 
had been organized in Luxemburg and Belgium allegedly 
to reduce overhead. Just before the outbreak of war 
these were reorganized so that to the outward eye they 
appeared to be controlled solely by Belgians and Lux- 
emburgers. At the same time other companies were 
organized in Spain, chiefly at Bilbao, Santander, and 
Barcelona. The real purpose of all these corporations 
was to assure continuation of the ore shipments from 
France during the war and their transshipment to Ger- 
many in the guise of sales to neutral countries. By this 
arrangement the Franco-German agreement was able to 
remain in operation during the war, though on a some- 
what reduced scale. According to confidential reports 
that fell into the hands of Reynaud, some 200,000 to 
300,000 tons of ore were shipped to Belgium and Spain 
monthly from September, 1939, to April, 1940. A small 
amount also went to Italy. 

Reynaud’s knowledge of these shipments contributed 
to his fall although he belonged to that wing of the 
right which had for years, in contrast to Bonnet and 
Flandin, fought against the Nazi peril. Pétain, in his 
capacity as ambassador to Spain, told Daladier and later 
Reynaud that the Franco government would stop all 
export of foodstuffs to France if ore shipments to Spain 
stopped, and Laval demanded that the shipments to 
Italy by way of Switzerland be continued. 


Politicians and ministers like Laval and Bonnet not 
only openly showed their sympathy for Germany during 
the war but were actually able to enlist the active support 
of leading generals. In order to understand this we must 
glance back at the Cagoulard movement of 1937 and 
1938. This affair was glossed over by the government, 
but the known facts prove that it was the first attempt 
on a large scale by the extreme right, aided by some of 
the higher army officers, to introduce dictatorship into 
France by force and then to bring France to join the 
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totalitarian states. When the secret activities of the 
Cagoulards became too widely talked about, the police 
intervened, though with considerable reluctance, for 
Berthoin, head of the all-powerful Sureté Nationale, was 
a friend of the movement. The police took care not to 
touch the real leaders, though everybody in France knew 
that among the military organizers of the Cagoulard 
formations were such figures as Generals Weygand and 
Gouraud, and that Pétain openly sympathized with them. 
Cagoulard arsenals were found in Paris and Clermont- 
Ferrand containing rifles and machine-guns almost exclu- 
sively of German origin. In order not to alarm the public 
still further, the search for other stores of arms was 
stopped, and only about a hundred Cagoulards wer« 
arrested. None of them were ever brought to trial. About 
half of them were discharged at the outbreak of the war, 
the other half somewhat later. Among them were many 
officers on the active and reserve list. 

The case of General Michelin proves that the Cagou- 
lards had no intention of ceasing their activities in behalf 
of Hitler even during the war. General Michelin is a 
member of the family that owns the Michelin Works 
the largest automobile-tire company in France. The firm's 
main plant happens to be in Clermont-Ferrand, the focus 
of the Cagoulard movement. General Michelin, who was 
one of the military instructors of the Cagoulards, was, 
and still may be, the commander of the Fifth Military 
Area with headquarters in Orléans. This Fifth Area was 
of particular importance during the war. Lying at th: 
heart of France, it contained, in addition to numerous 
military encampments, a large number of industria! 
plants and railroad centers of military importance. Here 
are two flagrant examples of Michelin’s sabotage: 

The French offensive along the Moselle River last 
September had to be stopped short because the necessary 
heavy artillery, instead of arriving on time, remained 
somewhere in central France. The story was told in 
October by the official Tem ps, to the horror of its readers 
Now in the Fifth Area, particularly in the railway yards 
of Orléans, Bourges, and Vierzons, dozens of cars loaded 
with heavy artillery stood idle until mid-October. I talked 
to railway workers at Vierzons who expressed their 
amazement that no orders to move had arrived. 

General Michelin did even worse with the tanks 
Three plants in his area, near Bourges and Montargis, 
had built tanks that were regarded as miracles. They 
weighed about seventy tons, were extraordinarily fast 
and maneuverable, and had armor heavier than that of 
the German eighty-ton tanks, behind which the Nazis 
succeeded in making their great break-throughs. These 
French tanks never reached the front at all. Those that 
emerged from the plants remained in the freight yards 
of the Fifth Area, I myself was able to admire a dozen 
of them at the Vierzon station. When the Germans 
occupied the region of Orléans early in June, they set 
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eves for the first time on the French miracle tanks, 
according to the official German news agency. Needless 
to say, the Germans joyfully took over these tanks and 
used them against the retreating French troops. 

Other acts of sabotage, many of which I witnessed, 
consisted in not carrying out orders or in delaying for 
months before obeying. In April, 1940, I was at a con- 
centration camp at Cepoy, which is likewise in the Fifth 
Area. We were taken to a spot near Montargis to conduct 
clearing operations. We were told that an airport was 
to be built there. A sergeant of the flight division sta- 
tioned there told us that the airport should have been 
finished by April 1 according to the original plan. When 
we had been at work for two weeks, operations were 


again suspended. 


In the Sixth Military Area (Rouen-Le Havre) I was 
able to observe the efforts of the French military authori- 
ties to stir up bad feeling between the French and British. 
The Sixth Area was full of British troops, and transports 
were arriving daily at Le Havre. Misunderstandings be- 
gan with the question of feeding the British troops. 
Originally an agreement had been made under which 
British formations stationed in France were to be pro- 
visioned from French military kitchens. British soldiers 
in Le Havre told me that the meals had been so unpal- 
atable that they had been forced to send to England for 
all their food and to do their own cooking. “But could 
you not at least have bought your supplies here, if 
you didn’t like the French way of preparing them.” I 
objected. The soldiers laughed. “Well, perhaps the 
butchers sell good meat to the French. All we were able 
to get was the refuse. This was supposed to be on orders 
from above.” 

Relaticrs between the French and the British soldiers 
were as bad as they could be. The French soldiers had 
orders not to salute British officers. At Le Havre it was 
plain that there was no personal contact of any kind. 
Our camp was in a harbor dépét, one section of which 
was occupied by French soldiers, the other by British. 
A gangway connected the two sections but had been 
barricaded so that the French and the British could not 
possibly meet. This anti-British attitude had its inspira- 
tion in the highest ranks. A friend of mine reported a 
conversation which he had with his camp commander, 
an enthusiastic reader of the Action Francaise. This 
sheet, read in nearly all officers’ circles, contributed a 
great deal toward making certain French elements pro- 
Nazi. The camp commander explained to my friend that 
the whole guilt for the war attached to the bankers of 
the City of London. When my friend courageously in- 
terjected that in Paris, too, were bankers who deserved 
condemnation, the commander lapsed into ill-humored 
silence, concluding the conversation by reiterating that 
England bore the main responsibility for everything. 





It would be unfair not to mention that Gamelin made 


strong efforts to suppress the anti-British propaganda 
within the French army. He had no more success than 
Georges Duhamel and Jean Giraudoux, both of whom 
resigned from the Ministry of Information and the con 
trol of broadcasting because, among other things, they 
did not agree with the prevailing anti-British attitude. 

Gamelin lacked 
energy. As soon as 
he met resistance to 
his wishes and pro- 
posals he yielded, 
partly because he 
was very ambitious 
and unwilling to 
lose his post. He 
had no direct con- 
nection with the 
fifth columnists, but 


he realized what 





was going on. He 
did not clamp Picrve Laval 

down because he 

did not want to give the Opposition the chance to attack 
him. Daladier made him commander-in-chief in place of 
Weygand, who, after all, had been somewhat compro- 
mised by the Cagoulard affair, but then Daladier rejected 
or delayed for months nearly all Gamelin’s proposals for 
army reorganization. Thus his plan to fortify the Franc 
Belgian border was not carried out in time. Daladier 
relied on the reports of the Intelligence Service, which 
indicated that Hitler did not intend to move against 
France until he had carried out his attack on England. 
When Weygand replaced Gamelin as head of the army, 
he lost invaluable time in reorganizing practically every- 
thing, out of spite against his predecessor; he refused, 
on the other hand, to agree to steps taken by Reynaud to 
remake the General Staff. Weygand was not actually pro- 
Nazi, but he was strongly anti-British and in favor of a 
military dictatorship. 

The French espionage service not only failed to do its 
part but to some extent deliberately worked for the 
benefit of Germany. Conditions became so bad that 
Reynaud dismissed part of the personnel and had three 
high functionaries arrested. Some of the agents in Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland quite evidently 
had been bought. They contented themselves with hand- 
ing on material from persons who were nothing more 
than agents in the German Intelligence Service. The 
plan which these persons sold to their Fr* ach colleagues 
seemed to show that Hitler had no intention of attack- 
ing anywhere in the West during 1940 but meant to 
concentrate his attention on the Balkans. Gamelin, led 
astray in this manner, instructed his subordinate, Wey- 
gand, to organize the great army of the Orient, which 
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was to be prepared to intervene in Southeastern Europe 
with the help of the Turks. Only weak French contin- 
gents remained behind to protect northern France in 
the spring of 1940. Not even the industrial centers of 
northern France had been relocated, or the population 
evacuated, as had been done in Alsace-Lorraine. 

As for the question of sabotage in the war industries, 
it is difficult to establish in many instances whether the 
trouble was actually sabotage or lack of organization. A 
few cases, however, could hardly have been the result 
of mere inefficiency. I should like to describe an incident 
that took place near Vierzon. A large aircraft-construc- 
tion shed was being built there—or rather it was sup- 
posed to be in process of building. I spent three months 
in Vierzon, and during that time only a handful of 
workers busied themselves with the shed for a few hours 
each day. One day I got into conversation with the engi- 
neer who was supervising the job. He told me offhand: 
“We're in no hurry; the war will last a long time. Be- 
sides, we have plenty of airplanes, and if we need any 
more we can buy them in America.” 

Former Air Minister Pierre Cot is generally held re- 
sponsible for the insufficient number of airplanes. It may 
very well be that Cot did not do much to speed aircraft 
construction in peace time. But the activities of his suc- 
cessor, Guy la Chambre, a personal protege of Daladier, 
were infinitely worse, indeed fatal. This man, who ad- 
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ministered the most important defense arm of the coun- 
try, at a time of crisis, until Reynaud kicked him out, was 
simply out to play a role in high society. The work of 
carrying on his ministry he left to the experts. Proposals 
for the construction of new types of airplanes he ac- 
cepted or rejected entirely in accordance with his social 
relations with the engineers and airplane manufacturers. 
It was he who, on the basis of expert reports prepared 
at his behest, insisted at every Cabinet meeting that it 
was unnecessary to place large orders in America; the 
French aircraft industry was large enough, he said, to 
supply all the needs of the army with better and more 
maneuverable models. Because he was constantly giving 
orders for new models, mass production could never get 
under way, and French airplane production during the 
war barely exceeded peace-time production, which, 
turn, had rarely reached a hundred planes a month. 

Despite all of these damaging facts, it would be ir 
correct to conclude that the actions of one part of the 
political right—industry, finance, high military and ci 
officials—were sufficient to bring about defeat. The lef: 
too, failed in its own fashion. The greater part of the 
nation was inwardly unprepared for the war. This neg 
tive attitude played a large part in the complete lack « 
organization which characterized the French war effort 

{An analysis of the role of the left in the Fren 
defeat will appear next week.} 


Does Defense Mean Jobs? 


BY EDNA LONIGAN 


HAT are the prospects that the national- 

defense program now in preparation will 

mean full employment in the United States? 
The prevailing comment is cautious. Industrial leaders 
warn of the danger of too great expectations, and they 
are wise. Speculative hopes for a sudden magic increase 
in employment as a result of defense appropriations 
would prove as disappointing as were the hopes of im- 
provement from government welfare spending or from 
European war orders. Nevertheless, the gain in employ- 
ment from defense activity has already begun. 

Defense funds will find their way into our economy 
in four main streams: through enlargement of the armed 
forces; through the manufacture by private industry of 
guns, tanks, airplanes, battleships; through the manu- 
facture of armament at government arsenals and navy 
yards; and through public-works projects for military 
purposes, such as piers, docks, airports, and utility units. 
In addition, there may be new civilian public works, 
especially roads and bridges. Informed persons assert 


that this country has not a single transcontinental road 
on which men and armament could move freely, un 
impeded by narrow bridges and bad turns. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has worked out an 
interesting parallel between defense spending and PWA 
spending. “By and large,” says Ford Hinrichs, chief 
economist of the bureau, “a billion dollars of defense 
money creates about the same amount of employment 
as a billion dollars spent by PWA. PWA funds have 
been spent about half for materials, about a third for 
labor, and the rest for other expenses, including super- 
vision. A billion dollars, therefore, provides work for 
about half a million men a year, half of them at the 
site and half back in the mines and factories from which 
come materials and machinery.” This does not mean that 
a defense appropriation of five billion dollars will nec- 
essarily be converted into work for two and a half 
million men, but the comparison is useful as a starting- 
point in estimating what the program promises. 

There can be no definite estimate of what this country 
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will spend for defense. Two billion dollars will not buy 
a national-defense program geared to an air fleet of fifty 
thousand planes. Since defense is a capital expenditure 
and there is no advantage in spreading appropriations 
over several years, we may expect special appropriations 
of four, five, or more billions before December 1. To 
that must be added the amount that will be spent by 
the British—Allied purchases have already sent employ- 
ment in the mechanical and shipbuilding industries to 
record heights—and the cost of ships and guns bought 
by South American countries. Finally we may expect an 
enormous development of civil aviation. In this connec- 
tion it is well to remember that reemployment need not 
be planned in every industry at once. It is sufficient to 
give the right impetus at key points. Plane manufacture, 
for example, is followed by the training of pilots and 
ground crews, the expansion of service shops, and the 
building and operation of landing fields. Ripples from 
the automobile industry reach into textiles, glass, rubber, 
electrical equipment, garages, roads, road-building ma- 
chinery, and even the reconstruction of the peripheries 
of American cities. 

Against these gains must be set certain losses. Some 
airplanes and tanks will be made by men who formerly 
made automobiles. Such shifts in industry are common 
and cause little strain in a flexible economic system. At 
the end of the last war arms factories began to make 
ice-boxes, electric-signal plants changed to radios, muni- 
tions makers developed rayon, plastics, and a host of 
synthetic products. Mass production of planes, more- 
over, may hold down employment gains. The industry 
was ripe for mass production before the Allied orders 
came in, but it needed capital and an enlarged market. 
Now airplane journals tell of the standardization of 
design, of new tools, new materials, and belt-line assem- 
bly methods—all bringing great savings in labor, time, 
and cost. These developments, however, will at first 
require more construction work, plant alterations, ma- 
chine-building, and tool and die work. In the end, too, 
labor-saving may mean more employment because low 
prices create popular demand. 

Another factor that will tend to offset employment 
gains stemming from the defense program is the declin- 
ing total of government emergency work. Employment 
under PWA grants, according to John M. Carmody, 
Federal Works Administrator, fell from 280,000 in 
July, 1939, to 80,000 in June, 1940. Mr. Carmody said 
that total employment in all emergency programs— 
PWA, the Housing Administration, public roads, and 
\WPA—was expected to reach a peak in August and 
then turn downward. This is the first time that the gov- 
ernment has had an estimate of future employment 
in its entire emergency program. Even more serious 
reductions have resulted from the upheavals in business 
occurring as Hitler has shut off the Danish demand for 
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cottonseed oil-cake one day and Mussolini has closed 
the Mediterranean market the next. In spite of industry's 
capacity to absorb shocks, the disturbances of trade fol- 
lowing the seizure of Holland alone left whole areas of 
business temporarily paralyzed. Now the French market 
is gone. Looming up also are the unpredictable losses 
in the consumption industries due to taxation. 
Considered geographically, gains will probably come 
first to New England, especially Connecticut, and to New 
Jersey, the industrial Middle West, and the West Coast. 


The rest of the country may then be expected to benefit 


I 
from migration and from those fractions of pay en 
velopes that trickle back home. A greater share of the 
new employment will go to men than to women. Women 
in the main work in the steadier consumer industries 
Men take the highs and lows. Mary Anderson, chief of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, has said that not even American intervention 
in the war would give to women’s work the impetus 
provided by the last war. “During the World War,” 
she said, “men were withdrawn from industry to the 
front-line trenches. That is not happening now. But 
there will be expansion in many industries and occupa- 
tions where women excel, for example, in examining 
and precision work. Women are employed largely now 
in the assembling of watches, because of their smaller, 
nimbler fingers. That will be true in many of the indus- 
tries manufacturing for defense.” Women are now work- 
ing, Miss Anderson pointed out, on airplane parts, and 
will probably do more of this kind of work with mass 
production. They are also employed in the manufacture 
of powder and in stamping, machining, and electrical 
work. Rising employment, Miss Anderson believes, will 
lessen the prejudice against married women. 

In the heavy industries production and employment 
will not mount until designs are approved and contracts 
let. The speed with which this is done depends on the 
government. As designs are standardized, the time can 
be shortened. Contracts can be signed promptly or 
wound in yards of hampering red tape. Mr. Knudsen 
and his colleagues, together with skilled government 
executives, are trying to simplify some of the ponderous 
mechanism of army, navy, and civil purchasing. 

From the moment contracts are closed, industry takes 
the responsibility. Machines have to be retooled, dies 
made, and new tools designed before production can 
start in volume. Estimates of the time required for re- 
tooling vary from six weeks to six months and even, in 
some cases, to eighteen months. Reemployment will 
change gradually from a long, slow curve to a steeply 
ascending one. 

Industry faces a serious shortage of skilled machinists, 
though many skilled machinists with fifteen or more 
years of experience have been out of work from five to 
ten years. Industry will not take them on for fear that 
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they can no longer keep up with production. Here is a 
striking illustration of the need of a sound and fair 
public policy on the distribution of work—a policy that 
will recognize the claims of young and old, employed 
and unemployed, the thoroughly skilled and those who 
have been rushed through superficial training. 

One question raised by the defense program is whether 
or not such spending, with its great release of technical 
and industrial initiative, will revive the risk-taking that 
relief spending could not provide. It was the disappear- 
ance of production for the future market which wiped 
out so much employment between 1928 and 1940. 
Advance production gets under way much more quickly 
than contract work. 

It must be recognized that defense spending will fan 
the fires of inflation smoldering in our huge piles of 
excess reserves. On the other side one can only make 
the unorthodox assertion that the best defense against 
inflation lies in strengthening the productive arts. 

The question of how high employment will go is not 
primarily one of mathematics. The people are aroused. 
For the first time since before 1929 industry is energized. 
Men talk of machine tools instead of ideologies. In 
Washington, men who know industrial design and pro- 
duction techniques have lost their hang-dog look. It is 
not possible to forecast by simple mathematical processes 
the growth that will take place in a suddenly revivified 
industry freed in large measure from finance capitalism. 

Just after the President's defense speech there was a 
curious lull. The President seemed to think his Cabinet 
could handle the defense program. Wall Street was 
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bearish. Financial men were saying, “When That Man 
tells us what to do, we'll do it. He wants his social- 
welfare experts to run it. Let them take the responsi- 
bility.” Now all that has been changed—by some subtle, 
elusive influence. Newspapermen did a magnificent job 
in insisting that the Cabinet could not guide industrial 
preparedness. The sentiment of the people was clearly 
for action. The President was too serious about defense 
to ignore their demands. And, least noticed of all, some 
of the industrialists saw at last that this was no moment 
for Achilles to sulk in his tent. Here was an industrial 
program requiring all the skill of the best production 
men—at once. Their decision to accept their responsi- 
bility and volunteer their services and Mr. Knudsen’s 
acceptance of the leadership of the Advisory Council for 
National Defense helped to overcome the shell-shock 
and self-frustration that have paralyzed industry for th« 
last ten years, and may have saved the system of free 
enterprise. For a time at least these steps may have also 
saved us from a dictated war economy. 

We still cannot be sure how far industry will follow 
this farsighted lead. It is not enough to have a Knudsen 
in the Defense Council, or to give him full authority 
Our economy contains a great burnt-over area wher: 
men, tools, skill, and organization that should have bee: 
growing, maturing, reseeding themselves have been de 
stroyed. That area is still a waste land. Industrial leader 
ship must stretch itself to take care not only of defense 
but also of that sector where over a long period leader 
ship has failed to develop normally. Without it we shall 
have neither guns and tanks nor full employment. 


Generals Without Ideas 


BY HARVEY S. FORD 


T A recent press conference the President outlined 
a military theory which seems to represent not 
only the views of the Administration but also 

those of the country at large. If you have two armies 

equal in every respect except one, the President remarked 
in substance, equal in heavy artillery, equal in infantry, 
equal in the air, but uncqual in light artillery, the army 
that lacks light artillery is going to be beaten. It 1s, he 
added, just a question of equality in every weapon of 
warfare. There was no mention, it will be noted, of 
what is really the most potent factor in war—intelligent 
military leadership—and it is my belief that by ignoring 

this factor we are once more lulling ourselves into a 

security which has no foundation in fact. 

In the President's summary, the problem of defense 


is reduced to simple terms, and terms which contain 


much that is comforting to the people of the United 
States. For after all, in spite of the depression, this is 
still a rich country; it is furthermore a rather highly 
industrialized state and one which contains large 
amounts of the raw materials necessary for war indus- 
tries. Therefore, provided only that the American peopl 
are willing to make the tremendous sacrifices required 
it is quite within the limits of probability that the 
United States can achieve not only equality in every 
weapon of warfare but perhaps superiority as well. 
However, the truth is that national defense is a far 
more complex problem than merely the achievement ot 
equality in every weapon of warfare. History demon- 
strates quite clearly that even superiority in weapons and 
numbers has not insured victory, and that time after 
time the physically weaker power has triumphed. In 
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every case, moreover, the factor which has enabled the 
weaker nation to conquer the stronger has been general- 
ship. It is, indeed, an indisputable fact that just as it is 
impossible for a rich man to buy his way into heaven, 
so is it impossible for a rich nation to buy its way to 
victory. No army, however strong, can prevail without 
ompetent leadership, and here the United States is 
faced with a melancholy fact: if we are to judge by the 
last war, the fount of American military ability, once 
so renowned, has dried up. 

The Civil War was certainly the golden age of Ameri- 
in generalship. Both sides brought forth able com- 
manders in numbers for which history provides few 
comparisons, and the war is therefore still studied 
throughout the world, although the weapons and tactical 
methods employed have long since been outmoded. In 
contrast, in no war in the history of the United States 
with the possible exception of the War of 1812 were 
American armies so badly led as in the World War. 
Our greatest battle, the Meuse-Argonne, is also our most 
shocking example of bad generalship. Day after day for 
six weeks American infantrymen were hurled in blunder- 
ing frontal attacks upon the strongest intrenched post- 
tions fortified with the best modern weapons. Although 
we outnumbered the Germans five to one, and although 
the American army entered the battle immensely superior 
in physical condition and morale, only the most meager 
results were achieved at the price of shocking casualties. 
Meanwhile, the war was being won elsewhere. 

In comparing the leadership of the World War and 
Civil War armies one notes first that the A. E. F. was 
commanded by professional soldiers, and the Union and 
Confederate armies by amateurs. Taking one hundred 
of the most brilliant Civil War generals, fifty on the 
Union side and fifty on the Confederate, one finds that 
only sixty-five were graduates of West Point. Of these 
sixty-five, one-third had resigned from the army before 
the war to enter other fields of activity, and thus were 
not professional soldiers. Moreover, fifteen of the sixty- 
five were young men—the average age of the entire one 
hundred was only forty years at the outbreak of the 
war—who had graduated from the academy in the 
decade immediately preceding the war and had not had 
time to succumb to the deadening routine of profes- 
sional soldiering. Thus the majority of the divisional, 
orps, and army commanders in the Civil War would not 
today be considered professionals; in the vast body of 
ompany and field officers very few of that type were 
to be found. It may be inserted parenthetically that there 
were more long-service regular officers among the Con- 
federates—the losing side—than among the Unionists. 
In the World War, on the contrary, all the important 
command and staff offices were held by regular soldiers, 
as were also a large share of the regimental positions. 
Moreover, for the first time in history, as the boastful 
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memoirs of Pershing and his generals attest, the conduct 
of the war was turned over wholely and unreservedly 
to the soldiers. 

t might perhaps seem logical to intrust a war to men 
trained in the profession, but this view is superficial and 
does not take into account the real conditions of peace- 
time professional soldiering. Day after day the regular 
officer performs the same petty task in the same rigid! 
prescribed manner. Eventually he becomes immersed in 
small administrative details, and routine becomes the 
end and not the means. His mind practically petrifies. 
Furthermore, as the result of the abhorrence felt for 
professional armies in democratic countries, the r gular 
officer is strictly excluded from the political, social, and 
economic life of his fellow-countrymen. As a natural 
consequence, the military caste develops a point of view 
having no connection with that of the civil population. 
When war comes, and the professional soldier is sud- 
denly given the command of armies composed largely 
of civilians, he lacks even common understanding of 
their outlook, and the futility of attempting to force a 
civilian army to accept the archaic ideology of the mili- 
tary caste is beyond his comprehension. Finally, rigidly 
conditioned as he has been since youth by the mechanical 
routine of the small regular army, he finds it impossible 
to change his methods even though his command may 
have been increased by hundreds of thousands. His pur- 
pose is not to win the war quickly and cheaply but to 
win it in accordance with ideas and rules which have 
long since ceased to apply. 

In recent years, it is true, service with the ROTC, 
the CMTC, the National Guard, and the CCC has 
broadened the regular officer's views to a remarkable 
degree; and the New Deal policy of appointing army 
officers to administrative political positions has given 
him much valuable experience. General Marshall is an 
enlightened soldier, and since his appointment as Chief 
of Staff a year ago the whole outlook of the army, in 
thinking and in training, has improved. Neverthcless, it 
should be remembered that our present officers were 
educated in the Pershing school of the World War. 
Should they be promoted to the command of armies 
fighting with the same allies against the same enemy in 
the same theater of war, it is conceivable that in time of 
crisis they would revert to the tactics of the Meuse- 
Argonne, and that we might expect the same huge casu- 
alty lists and the same meager results. It may be that the 
greatest handicap of the Allies in the present war is 
the fact that they won the last one. The conservative 
military mind always assumes that the next war will be 
won by the same methods as the last. The Germans, 
having been defeated, were willing critically to examine 
the World War and to profit by its lessons. The French, 
and to a lesser extent the British, took up in September, 
1939, where they had left off in November, 1918. 
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The consequences are obvious, and far from comforting. 

In a highly specialized, technical age it is perhaps 
natural to expect military men to be technical experts, 
and to give them precedence over civilians. Yet some 
years ago, in an excellent little book called “The Navy: 
Defense or Portent,” Charles A. Beard thoroughly ex- 
posed the naval expert, and the general is no more in- 
fallible. To note but one instance, in the 1940 hearings 
before the House subcommittee on military appropria- 
tions the chief of cavalry declared that in his estimation 
a mobile striking force should consist of one part mecha- 
nized troops and about three parts horse cavalry and 
that there were occasions when men on horseback should 
charge machine-guns, and he finally inserted into the 
record a long statement on the vital necessity of the 
horse in war. Any armchair military critic—the group 
so greatly despised by the professional soldiers—could 
have pointed out the folly of this attitude. But the occa- 
sional critic who raises his voice against the military in 
this country gets no hearing, even from his fellow- 
civilians. 

What is needed is to have the knowledge of the art 
of war much more widely diffused among the people. 
The old idea that since war is an evil it should not only 
not be studied but be completely ignored is really the root 
of the problem. Thus, in 1917, because they detested 
war and had no understanding of it, President Wilson 
and Secretary of War Baker turned the whole business 
over to the soldiers. From this shameful surrender stems 
our present humble subservience to the generals, the 
supposed experts into whose power the whole country is 
docilely given in time of war. During the Civil War 
Lincoln’s common sense, supplemented by his resolute 
spirit, prevented the rise of any dominating military 
clique. Disregarding their outraged protests, he ruth- 
lessly removed one general after another until he found 
a competent commander. 

To recapitulate, two things are vital to our security: 
(1) a nation-wide study of the military aspects of war, 
not only by politicians and civilian leaders but by the gen- 
eral public—in this way the civilian may come to stand 
on equal terms with the soldier and contest his claims 
for dominance; and (2) the destruction of the military 
easte. This can be accomplished by permitting profes- 
sional soldiers to take part in the political, social, and 
economic life of the country, not, as at present, as a 
self-centered pressure group, but as individuals exer- 
cising their normal rights as citizens. The gap between 
the professional soldier and the civilian will then largely 
be bridged, and a new, healthy atmosphere created. 
From this new type of soldier we may confidently expect 
competent commanders to develop as they did during 
the Civil War. It is important to remember that the 
construction of huge armaments alone will not insure 
success. We must also have good generals. 
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Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Good Neighbor, Good Customer 


E NOW realize the extent to which we have un- 

\X) consciously depended on the British fleet to keep 
war out of this hemisphere and, as a result, are taking steps 
to double the United States navy regardless of cost. But are 
we yet fully aware of the way in which our economic welfare 
is linked to that of Great Britain? Not only is it our most 
important customer, but its huge buying power has provided 
other countries with the dollars needed to pay for our 
goods. For instance, this country has consistently maintained 
a favorable balance of trade with Latin America as a whole. 
This has only been possible because Britain, after providing 
much of the capital for development of Latin American 
resources, was content to receive the interest on its invest 





ment in the form of goods. Buying more from our southern 
neighbors than it sold to them, it enabled them to accumu- 
late foreign exchange with which to square their commercial 
debts to us. 

Should Hitler win the war and establish a Germanized 
Federation of Europe, we have been warned to expect a 
total change in commercial methods. To start with, every 
effort will be made to make that continent and the colonic: 
dependent on it as nearly self-sufficient as possible, and since 
in any case the standard of living in the conquered countries 
will diminish, it is almost certain that total demand for the 
staple foodstuffs which both North and South America 
produce will drop sharply. Thus the already burdensome 
problem of surplus farm goods will be multiplied. Dealing 
in a buyer’s market, the German monopoly will undoubtedly 
direct its purchasing to the best political advantage. Suppose 
it wishes to undermine our democratic system by intensify- 
ing existing economic difficulties. Then it will turn to the 
Argentine for wheat, corn, and meat, and to Brazil for 
cotton and fruits, offering good prices and encouraging these 
countries to increase production. In return for these favors 
it will demand political concessions, and since most South 
American countries must “export or die,” it will get what 
it wants. Moreover, as the Nazis will insist on trading on a 
barter basis, they will cut into our own market for auto 
mobiles, steel, machinery, and other manufactured goods. 

Anticipating the possibility of developments of this kind 
the President and his advisers are at work on a plan for a 
hemispheric cartel which would permit a united sellers 
front to a totalitarian Europe. It is suggested that this 
organization should buy up the exportable surpluses of the 
chief commodities produced in the Americas and hold then 
off the market until they could be sold on satisfactory term 
There are, however, many difficulties involved in this scheme 
As the cartel would buy at a fixed price—say, the averag 
of the last five years—producers would be tempted to e. 
pand production. Consequently it would be necessary to allot 
a quota to each participating state and devise some means 
by which it could be enforced. We know how hard it has 
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been to restrict production among our own farmers. How 
much harder would it be to get twenty-one sovereign states 
to agree on a collective decision and abide by it? 

If this snag were surmounted, we should still have to face 
the possibility that the German monopoly would attempt to 
break the cartel by refusing to deal with it. Assuming that 
Europe and Africa are under their control, the Nazis could 
probably intensify production enough to keep themselves 
going for some time without American resources. The Ger- 
mans have been conditioned to short rations for the sake of 
a cause, and, in any case, they would undoubtedly arrange for 
most of the belt-tightening to be done by the victims of 
their aggressions. Twelve months’ boycott would be likely 
to break the loyalty of some members of the cartel or exhaust 
its capital, the bulk of which would be subscribed by this 
country. 

Some commentators on this scheme have suggested that 
it would mean opening the United States market to Latin 
American competition. This Mr. Roosevelt has denied, but 
to my mind the plan would be a great deal sounder, economi- 
cally, politically, and psychologically, if it recognized the 
necessity of making this country a good customer as well as 
a good neighbor. An economically unified Europe, organized 
on totalitarian lines, can only be balanced by an economically 
unified Western Hemisphere, and the greatest obstacle in the 
way of that achievement is the United States tariff. We can- 
not go on expecting Latin American countries to buy those 
goods which we produce most efficiently while we refuse to 
buy from them the products in which they excel unless these 
happen to be non-competitive. That, in essence, is the com- 
mercial policy of George III, and if we are to pursue it with 
any hope of success we shall have to go the whole imperialist 
hog and control Latin America by armed might. 

Yet economic union for the Americas on a voluntary and 
democratic basis is not impossible if this country offers 
genuine leadership, if it is prepared to give as well as to 
take, and if it is farsighted enough to make immediate 
sacrifices for the sake of long-range advantages. An essen- 
tial preliminary would be the removal of those regulations, 
such as the “sanitary” ban on Argentine beef, which employ 
dishonest pretexts to supplement the tariff. Until this is done 
it is absurd to expect whole-hearted cooperation from the 
most powerful of the Latin American republics. 

A pan-American emergency conference is expected to meet 
shortly. The first item on the agenda ought to be the dis- 
cussion of an all-round progressive reduction in tariff barriers 
designed to establish the hemisphere as a free-trade area 
within a few years. The second should be a program of 
capital investment aiming at the development of those 
mineral and vegetable products for supplies of which the 
hemisphere is at present largely dependent on outside sources. 
We have the capital, represented by vast numbers of idle 
men and machines, which Latin America, potentially rich 
but actually poverty-stricken, has the capacity to absorb. But 
to be effective the investment program must be something 
more than the haphazard bond-selling in which our bankers 
indulged in the twenties. It must be continuous, it must not 
aim at quick profits, and it must be linked to a trade pro- 
gram which will make repayment in goods possible. 
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HE PRESIDENT recently held an “‘off-the-record”’ ses- 
sion with prominent youth leaders. He listened patiently 


to some hecklers, lectured patiently to his audience, and then 


left the room. Whereupon, Harry Hopkins, who was also 
present, assailed the hecklers, insisting that they knew the 
answers to their questions. The chief controversy was over 
national defense. 


MOST NEW YORK lawyers, including some close to the 
They 
believe the turning-point in the trial occurred in its opening 
stages when the prosecution, after a feeble attempt to bar 


Mayor, were stunned by the Christian Front verdict 


pro Coughlin jurors, stopped probing very deep. Anti 
Coughlinites were carefully weeded out by the defense. The 
immediate effect of the verdict has been a spurt in Christian 
Front activity. 


THE BRITISH Library of Information has opened a branch 
at the World’s Fair where reference books on British life 
are available. The New York Times reported factually: “The 
publications distributed cover a wide range, from “The Louse 
and How to Deal With It’ to ‘Early Medieval Art in the 
British Museum.’ ” 


C. B. S.’s MORNING round-up of news is pretty dismal 
these days, what with the war and other things. Each morning, 
however, the Boston outlet follows the round-up with this 
announcement: “This is WEEI. The following message is 
transcribed. [Then to music} Hah, hah, hah, let's be gay, you 
need Mopsy every day.” 


AFTER THE pro-dictator speech of President Vargas of 
Brazil the Free American, organ of the Nazi Bundists here, 
commented solemnly: “{The speech] leaves the inevitable 
inference that the Brazilian voters have become alarmingly 
indoctrinated with fascist ideas.” 


IF THE deportation of Harry Bridges is voted by Congress 
there may be a stormy sequel. Maritime-union officials insist 
that no seamen will man a boat taking Bridges away. Mean- 
while, a group of New York lawyers is preparing a blast 
against the deportation. 


THERE'S A REAL clash between the President and War 
Department officials over military-training plans. The de- 
partment prefers the Byrnes bill, with its sweeping draft 
provisions: the President is trying to avoid large-scale mili- 
tarization and wants a civilian youth program. 


AMONG THOSE with whom Colonel Lindbergh has con- 
ferred frequently in recent weeks is Merwin K. Hart, famous 
in Nation pages. 


[The $5 prize for the best item submitted in June goes to 
Ruth Berkson of Champaign, Illinois, for the story about 
Station WBBM published last week.) 
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Walter Millis Explains 


WHY EUROPE FIGHTS. By Walter Millis. 
Morrow and Company. $2.50. 


OUR years ago the Emperor of Ethiopia sent from Addis 
Ababa an urgent appeal to the civilized world: ‘Do the 


William 


people of the world not yet realize that by fighting on until 
the bitter end I am standing guard in the last citadel of 
collective security? I must still hold on until my tardy allies 
appear. If they never come, then I say prophetically and 
without bitterness: The West will perish.’ Few people then 
believed him. The allies did not come. People opposed to 
“alarmism” and “‘warmongering” successfully lulled the 
democracies of both hemispheres into false security. But 
four years later many nations which had thought of them- 
selves as a world apart from the African kingdom had 
followed it to an extent that would have seemed fantastic 
in 1936. The Second World War started in eastern Asia and 
in Africa, it may end in America, but its real center remains 
Euro} Se 

Walter Millis, to whom we owe some of the excellent 
editorials on foreign policy in the New York Herald Tribune, 
has given us the best short history of the two decades be- 
tween the two world wars that has yet appeared. It is an 
unpretentious book; it does not attempt to reveal any new 
facts or to throw any new light upon old ones. But even a 
reader fully conversant with the history of the last twenty 
years will read the book with sustained interest. So great is 
the art of the author—the balance of his judgment and the 
clarity of his approach—that he has succeeded in weaving 
out of well-known facts a brilliant and fascinating book. It 
is not concerned with moral judgments or with underlying 
philosophies or tendencies; it is a cool and an objective 
book ; nevertheless, it captures the imagination of the reader 
and carries him swiftly through the tangled web of world 
politics. Unfortunately, like most books of this kind, it does 
not go back beyond 1918, does not at least try to define the 
different political and social thought processes prevailing in 
nineteenth-century England, France, and Germany. Thus the 
author can ask whether European peace could have been 
maintained “by inviting Germany to come back as a great 
power, as strongly armed as any other and therefore willing 
to be peaceful.” As if Germany had not been as strongly 
armed as any other power in 1914—and Italy and Japan 
the World War—without “therefore” willing to be 
peace ful 

Two or three points seem to the reviewer too little stressed 


after 


in the present book—for instance, the role of Belgium after 


the tragic death of King Albert, the importance of the two 


elections of Hindenburg in 1925 and 1932, the reasons for 


and the implications of the Polish-German agreement of 
1934. The omission of a discussion of America’s neutrality 
legislation in relation to the present war is regrettable. 


January, 1933, marked, ‘ough few people knew it at that 





time, the beginning of the end of many things, not only in 
Europe but throughout the world. 

But on the whole Mr. Millis puts before us again and 
again, in a very unobtrusive way, the real reasons for the 
rise of the fatal threat to liberty throughout the world 
During these eight years there were many, as there are eve: 
today, “who could never quite bring themselves to belie: 
that Hitler and his associates really meant what they said 
and who shrank from the risks of war and the costs of 
heavy rearmament.”” They felt “that if they were carefu 
not to annoy him, Hitler would come to a reasonable policy 
Thus half-hearted measures were tried, and everything tha: 
might lead to war was ruled out; the horrors of war seeme 
certain, whereas some miracle might still direct Hitler int 
another direction. And so the general confusion and divisi« 
of opinion between and within the democracies, the de: 
cratic reluctance to face the idea of war, and the tenden 
of democratic governments to put off all decisions led 
the catastrophe of 1939 by a road along which Mr. Milli 
guides us with competence and insight; his terse style dk 
lights the reader in spite of the gloomy message which 
conveys. After the outbreak of war the democratic natio: 
which were not yet involved continued the old game « 
trying to keep the war from spreading, hoping that the 
would be let alone and that somehow things would turs 
out all right. They did not. HANS KOHN 


Beauty Bare 
MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAGINATION. By F: 


ward Kasner and James Newman. Simon and Schuster 
$2.75. 


N RECENT years there have been a number of books 
devoted to mathematics for the layman. None of those 
have read adopts the same approach or covers exactly the 
same field as the present volume, and none, I think, cor 
bines equally well perspicacity with an honest refusal t 
permit the layman to delude himself into supposing that h 
understands more than he actually does. Nearly any read 
will find occasion for the hardest thinking he is capable of 
though what is required is not a previous familiarity wit 
mathematical tools 
the ability as well as the willingness to think in terms of 


very little of which is assumed—but 


abstract logic, Granted the latter, one is certain to coi 
away from the book with both a genuine knowledge of w!} 
various branches of mathematics are about and a consider 
ably expanded imagination. 

Each of the nine chapters deals with a different topic, and 
all are more or less self-contained. The subjects range all 
the way from such specific ones as famous puzzles 
paradoxes to the consideration of the scope and mean: 
of such relatively new fields of investigation as the not 
Euclidean geometries and topology—the latter being, by the 
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way, ultimately identical with what is sometimes called 
rubber-sheet geometry and concerned with those properties 
of a figure which remain unchanged by distortion. There is 
an admirable discussion of the meaning of pi and other tran- 
scendental numbers and an elegant solution of the paradox 
of Zeno which may bring peace to those who find the more 
usual one—by means of the finite limit of the sum of an 
infinite series—not wholly satisfactory. But despite the num- 
ber and diversity of topics the book is given unity both by 
consistency in intention—in what it proposes to do for the 
reader—and by a consistent conception of the nature and 
meaning of mathematical thinking. 

In the two latter respects the present volume could hardly 
be more different than it is from Lancelot Hogben’s ‘‘Mathe- 
matics for the Million.’’ Hogben, being a materialistic utili 
tarian, regards mathematics simply as a tool; he aims to 
increase his readers’ ability to figure or at least to under- 
stand how figuring is done, and he dismisses all pure mathe- 
matics as merely a form of mysticism invented to help keep 
the proletariat in subjection. Kasner and Newman, on the 
other hand, though they do give specific solutions to many 
concrete problems, are not primarily concerned with mathe- 
matics as a tool, and they regard it as fundamentally a 
method of logical thinking valid over a field much larger 
than that in which it has been found to have practical ap- 
plications. It is a method of dealing with the possible—that 
is, the self-consistent—not merely with that small section of 
the possible which is known to be actual; and ‘only, so it 
seems to me, when mathematics is so regarded can the science 
have any interest different from that of bookkeeping. Mathe- 
matical logic appears to be capable of investigating not only 
certain Classes of the phenomena of the universe but also 
what would have to be true in any possible universe. And it 
thereby gives the best, indeed the only, reason I know for 
supposing that the operations of the human mind have any 
large validity or that the categories of the understanding are 
not so completely peculiar to us that they make it impossible 
to know any sort of reality except that of subjective sense 
impressions. 

To devise a successful method of calculation and thereby 
to solve a specific problem is, perhaps, to bring imagination 
to a full stop, and for that reason the most stimulating 
chapters in the present book are those which, like the chapter 
on transcendental and imaginary numbers, are concerned 
not with a calculation but with concepts the full significance 
of which even mathematicians do not understand. The 
Greeks knew that the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its 
circumference could not be stated except by saying that it 
was greater than a certain number and less than another. 
But the mystery of pi is not exhausted by the concept of 
incommensurability. For one thing it can be expressed in 
ways much more striking than by the familiar 3.14159-— 
which seems so arbitrary but which happens to be the only 
form in which it could easily be printed here. For another 
thing it is not merely the ratio of a diameter to a circum- 
ference. It turns up in many calculations, including those 
of actuaries, which have nothing to do with circles. In other 
words, it expresses some recurring relationship, the funda- 
mental nature of which we do not understand. Nor is pi the 
only such quantity. The one known conventionally as ¢ is 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS and the 
Gl Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
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ow LISZT—arr. BUSONI: Spanish 
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planist).Twol2-inchrecords, 
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in F Major ("'Pastorale"’). 
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Dr. ARTUR RODZINSKI, conducts 
The Cleveland Orchestra in these 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 
Scheherazade. Five 12-inch 
records, Album set M, AM, 
MM-398...... .810.00 

WEINBERGER: Under the 

Spreading Chestnut Tree. 

Two 12-inch records, Album 

set X-161 ..... . $4.50 
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Columbia Recording Corporation - Subsidiary of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, inc. + Bridgeport, New York, Hollywood 
*Trade marks “Columbia” the symbot @) and“ Masterworks” 
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another which is fundamental in some mysterious way. So 
is the imaginary number the square root of minus one, often 
indicated by the letter 7. And then, mystery of mysteries, one 
added to e raised to the 7-times-pi power is zero. Nobody 
knows what this fact signifies, but it does indicate that these 
three quantities, none of which is in itself easy to compre- 
hend, are not only each fundamental in the structure of the 
universe but also in some queer way related to one another. 
At least the legendary formula which proves the existence of 
God ought to include all three of them. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


“What Is Culture?” 


HISTORIAN AND SCIENTIST. By 


Harvard University Press. $1.75. 


HIS book is a reprint of four lectures given at Chicago 
University with an appended essay What Is Culture? 


attack on the elective system. It is a some- 


Gaetano Salvemini. 


a brilliant 
what melancholy reflection on this system that university 


all. The attitude 


graduates should require these lectures at 
vhich Professor Salvemini expounds with the most beautiful 


lucidity ought to have been learned by all of them in high 


< 


hool. As he reminds us, “History has become a primary 
itegory of our thought, an a priori according to which an 


experience groups itself. ... To a large extent ‘Know thy- 


i 


clf’ means today, 


ntil a student has learned the following things: (1) ‘‘Dis- 


See the origins of thyself in the past.” 


onnected facts have no interest in themselves. They were 
all born free and equal. Facts begin to acquire significance 
nly when they are grouped in a system of cause and effect. 
’nly then does knowledge contribute to wisdom.” (2) “The 
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nethod is valid when one wants to learn the aver- 
igs of various ages, but does not work when 


tatistical r 
e weight ot | 
ne wishes to measure the power of the human brain or the 
rength of revolutions.” (3) “Objectivity results not from 


the absence of bias but from controversy between conflicting 


reconceptions, a controversy which is at bottom coopera- 


! 
tion.”” (4) “One must give up the illusion of being to learn 


everything’’—until he has learned this, the student is in- 


capable of learning anything else. 

‘Historian and Scientist’’ is a timely book for another 
reason. One of the most disquieting intellectual develop- 
ments of the last fifty years has been the exaltation of Causal 
Necessity and the denial of Logical and Moral Necessity. 
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The discovery that the intensity with which men have be- 
lieved in ideas and values has often been due, not as they 
imagined to their logic, but to their cultural or economic 
environment, instead of teaching them greater logical caution 
and moral vigilance, has led many people, and not only pro- 
fessed fascists either, to deny the possibility of making any 
judgment except one of practical expediency. We are becom- 
ing more and more like the characters in Wagnerian opera. 
To this decadent and, in the long run, unrealistic attitude of 
those “whose objectivity might be described as inclining 
neither on the one hand to partiality nor on the other to im- 
partiality,” Professor Salvemini is a formidable adversary. 
Intellectuals or not, we all need to be reminded that “one 
who is guilty of a dishonest or cowardly action is not entitled 
to exonerate himself with disingenuous scientific arguments; 
these arguments are, as Pareto would say, derivations from a 
residue. Withdraw the derivatives, and what remains at their 
root is not a scientific doctrine but a base character.” 
Culture, in fact, is something more than merely a relative 
anthropological concept. “Men are born not with equal 
abilities but with an equal weakness.” Culture, then, is 
something to be won, and difficult to retain. It is not know! 
edge, though knowledge is essential; it is not intellect or 
will, though these are the means to its attainment; it is not 
self-expression, though those who have it are more truly 
themselves: it might be defined as a power to resist a blind 
all-or-none reaction to the immediate stimulus, a willingness 
to make choices and to admit when, as will often happen, 
they prove wrong, an awareness, with Dante, that ‘‘man wa: 
never without love natural and love rational. The natural is 
always without error, but the other may err through an evil 
. love is the seed of every virtue in you and of 
W. H. AUDEN 


object . . 
every deed that deserves punishment.” 
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HEINZ POL, a German émigré journalist, has just arrived 
in the United States from France, where he has lived for 
several years. Since the outbreak of war he has been interned 
in various camps. His analysis is based on wide acquaintance 
with officials, journalists, and army officers. 


EDNA LONIGAN, at present a free-lance journalist, was 
formerly chief statistician of the New York Labor Depart- 
ment and a specialist in employment in the United States 
Treasury Department. 


HARVEY S. FORD, secretary of the American Military In- 
stitute in Washington, has for many years been a close 
student of the art of war. He has written numerous articles 
for military publications and is at present collaborating with 
Major Joseph Mills Hanson on a book on the Civil War. 


HANS KOHN, professor of modern European history at 
Smith College, is the author of “Revolution and Dictator- 
ship” and other books. 


W. H. AUDEN, English poet and critic, is at present in this 
country. He is coauthor of “Letters from Iceland” and “‘Jour- 
ney to a War.” 
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| he DVORAK’S unfamiliar Sym- 
phony No. 2 one is startled every 
now and then by an echo of some stylis- 
tic mannerism of Brahms, who was 
Dvorak’s contemporary; but the work 
is entirely uncharacteristic of Brahms 
in its spontaneity, its melodic flow, its 
rich color, though unusual for Dvorak 
in its samber, powerful first movement. 
The performance by the former Czech 
under Talich is excellent 
and well recorded (Victor: M-663, 


$7.50). Whereas Dvorak is one of the 
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Philharmonic 


most easily acce ssible of 
Berlioz is for the fairly sophisticated 
listener who follows with interest and 


compose rs, 


fascination the unpredictable steps in 


the musical thinking of one of the most 
original of musical minds. For such 
listeners Victor offers a fine new set 


of the Symphonie Fantastique made by 
Bruno Walter with the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra (M-662, $9). As for 
Ravel's “Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite 
No. 2, there is only one reason for 
listening to it or recording it; and that 
is Koussevitzky’s performance with the 
Boston Symphony—one of the won- 
ders of the age, which even in the old 
Victor recording demonstrates its su- 
periority to Ormandy’s newly recorded 
performance with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (M-667, $4.50). 

For those interested in singing there 
is a first volume of songs recorded by 
Povla Frijsh (M-668, $5.50). I say 
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duced prices. Watchung Mts., Plainfield, 
N. J. Modern bungalows, commuting 45 
utes from New York. Swimming, ten- 
! handball, pingpong, social hall, chil 
dren's day camp. Plainfield 6-9408 
FOR RENT 
2 single rooms, private apartment, family 


Near Colum- 
114th Se. 


of 3 adults, semi-private bath 
bia. $6 and $7. King, 411 W 
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Rent or share. Lakesde, charming 4-room 
house, all improvements, spacious lawn, 
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Southern Vermont 


acres or more. $1850 cash 
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“interested in singing’ because most 
of the songs themselves—by Fauré, 


Gluck, Sinding, Grieg, Gréndahl, 
Schubert, Schumann—are minor ex- 
amples; but the art with which Mme 
Frijsh sings them is extraordinary; and 
skilful recording gives her voice itself 
an agreeable quality on the records that 
it does not have in the concert hall. 
The recording in the set (M-664, $5) 
of Bach’s Wedding Cantata (No. 202) 
dees not do as much for Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, some of whose notes, as they 
emerge from the phonograph, are ear- 
piercing. For the most part, however, 
her singing is admirable; also, the 
playing of the instrumental ensemble 
is satisfactory; but the work itself I 
care very little about. Jussi Bjoerling 
sings Schubert’s “Standchen’”’ and “An 
Sylvia” (12725, $1.50) with simplicity 
and good taste; but the powerful voice 
is too unwieldy for the subtlety of in- 
flection they require. 

There are a few lovely details in the 
first movement of the Schubert Quartet 
misleadingly designated as Opus 168, 
and the finale is charming; but it is 
nevertheless a youthful exercise of no 
great consequence. I have never before 
heard from the Busch Quartet anything 
as fine—in the literal sense of the word 
—as its performance of this work 
(M-670, $6.50). Listening to Menuhin 
play a movement from Mozart’s Sonata 
K. 301 with his sister Hephzibah and a 
movement of K. 378 with his less in- 
teresting sister Yalta (16106, $2), I 
am astonished again at how the im- 
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pressive musician of ten has grown into 
the unimpressive musician of twenty- 
three or four. As for Brailovsky’s record 
of Chopin’s Berceuse (15382, $2), | 
dislike the mannered phrasing and the 
consequent lack of the repose this piece 
should have. The performances of 
Chopin’s Ecossaises on the reverse side 
are better; but I do not find the pieces 
very interesting. 

With the withdrawal of the old Vic- 
tor and not so old Columbia sets there 
has been no recording available of 
Schubert's wonderful Quartet Opus 161. 
Royale has now issued one (610/13, 
$4) made by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Quartet, which com- 
prises Messrs. Piastro, Pogany, Kurthy, 
and Schuster of the orchestra. A group 
of this sort can overcome almost any 
handicap sooner than the handicap of 
a poor first violinist; and the excellence 
of Mr. Schuster and, to a lesser degree, 
Mr. Kurthy merely throws into sharper 
relief the deficiencies in tone and style 
of Mr. Piastro. Moreover, four first- 
desk men of an orchestra do not achieve 
the finesse in ensemble performance that 
is possible for a group of superlative 
players who devote themselves entirely 
to such performance for years—the 
finesse that not only delights the con- 
noisseur of ensemble performance but 
is important for effective presentation of 
the music, as one can learn if one lis- 
tens to what this Schubert quartet, 
especially the last movement, sounds 
like as the Philharmonic-Symphony men 
play it on Royale and then as the old 
Kolisch Quartet plays it on Colum- 
bia. What the Philharmonic-Symphony 
group give us is a performance with 
warmth and spirit but no subtlety, and 
with beautiful playing by Mr. Schuster 
in the Trio of the third movement. The 
recording is not advantageous to the 
sound of the performance; and while 
Mr. Piastro manages to stay on pitch 
better than usually, an off-center record 
produces horrible wavering throughout 
the second side. 

Royale also has issued the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Quartet’s recording of 
Tschaikovsky’s Quartet Opus 11 (595/7, 
$3), which is vastly superior to the 
recent Columbia Roth Quartet version, 
except that Mr. Piastro’s excesses of 
phrasing make the performance of the 
Andante Cantabile vastly inferior. As 
for Mozart’s Divertimento K. 251 
(614/5, $2), whatever charm the music 
might have is obscured by the perform- 
ance of the Royale Chamber Orchestra 
led by Henry Nosco. 

B. H. HAGGIN 
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